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WHIT MONDAY. 


The week's work done, The Family frisketh. 
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- : It ofttimes happens childish sport | Then ofttimes Wisdom, linked with Age, 
. i Can make us feel like babes again, | On for a bit o’ foolin’ feels, 
And back the happy season's brought | And like unto the new-born lamb 
When we were free from grief and pain. In mirthful glee kicks up it’s heels. 


A SET OF FIVE BELLS. 


Ile-tower, 3. Belle(s) Lettre(s). 4. A Blue Belle. 


1. A Camp-belle. 2. A Belle- SA Diving Belle, 
(At Wimbledon, in July.) (At Hastings, Whit Monday. (At Ramsgate, Whit Moude:). (At Home, elireys.) At Margate, Whit M nee fay.) 


THE GURGLING GASP; 
THE DEAD MAN'S DOOM IN THE DISMAL DEPTHS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A MAN overboard. 

What matters it? The ship stops not. The wind blows. The 
vessel passes away. 

The man sinks, rises, sinks again. 

He shouts despairingly. He stretches forth his hands. 

They hear him not. 

The ship, staggering under the gale, is straining every rope 
The sailors and passengers see the drowning man no longer. 

His miserable head is but a point in the vastness of th: 
billows. 

He hurls forth still more piteous cries. The disappesring sii 


| becomes the faintest of spectres, He gazes after it in frenzy. 


Fainter and fainter it becomes. ,And now he see ~ oe 
longer. 

e was there but just now. He was oie of the crew. He 

was a living man, Now what has becom of him! He slipped. 


| He fell, and it was tinished. 


e is alone, helpless with the monstrous deep. He ha 


oe 
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nothing under his feet but the yielding element. The waves storm and 
scatter round him hideously. 

The rolling of the abyss bears him along. Confused openings half 
swallow him. When he sinks he catches glimpses of yawning precipices 
full of darkness. 

Fearful, unknown vegetations seize upon him, bind his feet, and 
tlraw him towards them. 

He feels that he is becoming but a part of the great deep—of the 
foam, The billows toss him to and fro, 

The sreedy ocean is eager to devour him. The monster makes sport 
of his agony. 

All—all is watery waste. 

And yet he struggles. 

He tries to sustain himself. 
tights in vain. 

Where is the ship? 

Far away yonder, Hardly visible in the pallid gloom. 

‘The billows overwhelm him. He, in his dying agony, makes but a 
part of the immense immensity of the sea. 

He is tortured to his death by its immeasurable madness. 
He hears sounds strange to ears of man—sounds that come from some 
frightful realm beyond. 

The birds tly overhead. He gasps below. 

The ocean is atomb: the sky a pall ee 

Night closes around. He has been swimming for hours. The ship is 
gone, Help is out of reach, He is utterly alone in the terrible abyss 
of loom, 

He sinks slowly. 
Unseen. 

Around him darkness, storm, wild and unconscious tumult, the 
ceaseless tumbling of the tierce waters, 

Within him horror and exhaustion. 

No resting place. 

The biting cold paralyzes him. 
nothing. 

Winds, clouds, whirling blasts, stars, all useless. 
despair ; worn out, he no longer resists the inevitable. 

He is rolled away in the dismal depths. 

Gone, goue for ever, * ‘ * * * 

Yet, no. Merciful Goodness. What is this! He, after all, never 
has fallen overboard. He has only tumbled head over heels into a 
dirty sewer, in company with Alexander, Mildewed Muggins, and 
Moth-Eaten Matilda. Leaving these miserable wretches, Blood-Stained 
Bill allowed himself to be washed out at the end of the sewer, and 
crawling up the mud bank, found himself above a grating communicating 
with the Leadon Convent referred to in our last, where the Nameless 
Nun was just then suffering hideous agonies in the secret torture 
chamber. (The agonies next week). 


His poor strength fails rapidly. He 


He feels beneath him the shadowy mousters of the 


Beneath him black death. 
His hands clutch and close on 


He yields to 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Owmy to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


Lunust A. SEARSON (Kentish Town).—WNot even two of gin cold will 
tnyluence the Eminent this time; not because of want of merit, but 
because of want of space. —JACQUELINE B—— (Clapham).— We don’t 
know whether the Eminent was named after Alexander the Great, 
though we think it not im —H. E. Wriout (Eton).—The Old 
Man has applied Fuller's earth to the danger signal, but it's no good. 
—E, T. L.—If you go on like this we pone se riment 
on pu to receive your communications.——WILLIE HARRISON 
(Hampstead Road).— You are a very clever boy.—S. T. B. (Uxbridge 
Road). — Your qualification for the * ward of Merit” is hardly strong 
enough. ARTHUR. — You are original, no mistake /——W. T. EDWARDS 
(Birmingham).—The fact of your haviny been a subscriber to the 
** Half-Holiday ” from the jirst 1s hardly sufficient reason for your being 
entitled to the academic degree of F.0.8.—Mattus HOLYoaKE 
(Balham).—AMany thanks for your pamphlets.—SaMUEL PHILLIPPS 
(Sydenham).—No room.—DopoErR (Muswell Hill).—Your qualijica- 
tions are no good. You must do something more to F.0.8.—— 
BaRBER.—Go and shave yourself.—Harry (Kilburn).—You are awe 
right, it’s a printer's error. STEPHEN Burcess (Barnsbury Road).— 
‘Ally Sioper’s Book of Beauty, Is.,” would fetch them.—A. N.— 
ALLY doesn’t know. He knew a Gertrude once, who—but no matter.— 
ARAMANTINA.—The Eminent will meet you at the corner of Regent's 
Park (the Portland Place end) on Monday next at the time you name. 
You are sure to know him by his hat.——RvssEtL SmitH (Crauford 
Street).—The Eminent does not approve at all of the incr duty on 
spirits and beer ; he's very annoyed about the whole thing. His sub- 
scriptions for the M. U. C. will be sent on ‘‘when a few of the clouds 
have rolled by.”-——WILLIAM PaLey CLEMENT (Brighton).— You geally 
must distinguish yourself in some way before you can become F.O.S. 
Why don't you get run in ?——M. P. J.—A corn on the nose is peculiar 
—very. Wart a time you must have /——Inqutrer.—A fund is being 
got up by Mr. Thos. Sampson, F.R.H.S. (252 Marylebone Road, W.), 
Jor Morley Alderson, late Secretary of the Hours’ Labour League 
(Early Closing Movement ), who is in most delicate health.—TERTIUS 
(Brighton).—AMany thanks fer your suggestions, but at present we really 
have no room.—-Maep StanLy (Wandsworth Road).—The Eminent 
ts nota masher. He dresses as as he can; but he has no sympathy 
with the masher movement. ——BgRTHA MATKIN (Lincoln).— There is a 
gentle simplicity about your genetion: Bertha, which is too lovely! Of 
course papa ts { too reel sometimes we all think, — 
F. P. S. (Hornsea).— The numbers are allin print, 1d. each ; Christmas 
Number, 2d. The carriage ts a small affair—6d.—Tracey (Leeds). — 
We think it better in its present form. We may be wrong; but there 
are some hundreds of thousands cf ein all parts of the kingdom 
who buy ‘‘ Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday” e week, Many thanks all 
the same. ouN McKERcuar (Upper Holloway).—ALLy went to the 
Exhibition of Orchids, at the Victoria and Paradise Nurseries the other 
evening, expecting to sind you there. It made it very ‘‘ orkid" for him. 
Miss PLant (Longton).—Many thanks ; crowded out.—-CHUMP 
(Bare Head Lane).— The comb is on view in the office window.—G. L. 
Conway (Poole).— Wesh we had room for your very clever sketches, — 
Buaorss (Crouch Hill).— Yes, you are quite right. The Family were at 
Professor A, H. Keane's lecture on ‘The Lapps,” at the Alexandra 
Palace, on the 13th inst. ; and the Hon. Billy and the Dook did do a 
lot of lapping afterwards. 


WE BEG TO OFFER A PRIZE OF 


—— £2:2:0—— 
and the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” for the best 
Article, Prose or Verse, on 


“HOW | SPENT WHIT MONDAY.” 


This competion ts open lo both sexes, and can be treated exactly as 
the writer pleases—serious or comic. The Article should not be less than 
half a column, or more than one column in length; and MSS. should 
have the name and address of the writer written plainly on first page of 
saine—a stamped envelope being enclosed by those who wish their MSS. 
returned, Only the successful piece will be published. 
-lddress :—The Editor, ‘‘ WHIT MONDAY STORY,” 
“ALLY Stoper’s Hatr-Houpay,” 

99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, EC. 

*,* Lust day for sending in MSS., Saturday, May 30th, 1885. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
ae 
It is worth something to waltz in the sume roum us the Dook Suook 
when he has his winkle hammer in his coat-tail pocket, and it stands 
out perpendicularly as he whirls his partner pont. 


THe ‘ Welsh Harp,” situate on the Edgware Road, is a celebrated 
place of entertainment on Whit Mondays. It has a large lake beside it, 
and the Welsh ale is excellent. There are stuffed birds all over the 
place, and mothers-in-law eat freely, while their little grandchildren roll 
into the water. The kiss-in-the-ring is excellent. Try the swings. 


--_ Se 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 56.—The ‘Whit Monday” Costume. 


a 
Sid! Ahmed Ben Avuda, the celebrated 


lion-tamer. You would not have cared to 
“Oh, fond dove! x ri ry 
Oh, true love!” pave. been in his place; no, not avuda ben 


A BUTTERFLY GENT. 


** But when the butterfly turned round upon him, great was the terror of that 


bold bad 


y."—Extract from a Letter to the * D. T." 


Look Out! Here | Come. 
For further particulars Result of Cookery Lessons: ‘‘Octopus, ma'am? 


sec under the cluck. 


Eats delicious, either fried or boiled. 


Bay. 


(Saturday, May 23, 1886. 
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Brown was a shareholder himself, so, when his watch stopped, 
ae “ My chronometer is like a bubble company ,—wants winding 
” 


up! oe 


WHEN an offence has at last been brought home to the culprit, and 
it is desired ta eenvey to him the unwelcome intelligence, on what 
material should we engross the notitication t—On ‘tis you paper. 


NE of our fashionable wits was dining with a man called Reach, who 
oa persist that it ought to be pronounced Re-ack ; so just to show 
him what a fool he was, our wit said, “* Mr. Re-ack, will hss please pass 
meape-ack{” ‘There was not a peach on the table as it appened 3 but 
Reach said, “I can't do that, sir, but I'll fetch you a cre-ack,” and he 
did, too, on the side of the head. “° 


‘<'TUPPENCE, only tuppence,” said the telescope proprietor to—well, 
let's say a tourist ve {uprente: only tuppence to look through the spy. 
lass, an’ inspec the fleets what's 'ad out the reserve, an 1s a-slowly passin 
msgate.” ‘I'm in a‘urry now,” returned the tourist, ‘‘in a ‘urry 
ter ketch the London train ; but I shall be down agin in a week or two 
an’ then I'll paternize yer, an’ hev a good look at ‘em. 


* : . 

A YRIEND of ours has a spouse who far excels him in stature, and 
sometimes compassionately calls him poor little fellow. He has his 
revenge, however, when she catches cold, for then he retaliates and calls 
her his poorly-tall wife. “* 


Pouitengss is the way by which 
T’ve won success in life, 
And by its aid I’ve kept as yet 
From trouble and from strife. 
Oh! children heed my words and be 
Polite to all degrees, ; 
Say “Thank you” when you've got a thing, 
And ask for it with “ Please.” 


* * : 
““Yxs, your Grace,” said a hatchet-faced Yankee, caressing his chin- 
tuft, to the dear Duchess in the conservatory at Tiptopington House, 
“T reckon I've seen life—some. I've had a fling at money-making 
right through the States. ‘Go west,’ old Horace Greeley used to say ; 
wa'al I went west, settled in Sophonisbaville. Wa’al I can’t rightly 
say I made a pile there—'twarn’t likely in such a played-out one-horse 
town. I went there, Duchess, to make 140,000 dols.—wa’al I kalk’late 
I made the 14 dols., but them darned ciphers licked me. That's so.” 


* 

“WELL, doctor,” said the pretty patient as she pocketed the pre- 
scription, while the eminent one went through the same process with a 
brace of coins bearing the image and superscription of her gracious 
Majesty—‘‘do you know I rather believe in some herbal medicines.” 

“Yes, my dear madam,” said the eminent one, with his best bow 
and sweetest smile ; ‘* but I venture to think in your case you will find 
thyme very injurious.” ** 


“Ir is a strange thing, sir,” observed Boswell one day, ‘‘that in the 
majority of cases ladies succeed better in the management of theatres 
than gentlemen. One would naturally imagine it to be the reverse. 
Pray, sir, how do you explain it?” 

“Sir, it is very easily accounted for,” answered the doctor. ‘‘ The 
reason undoubtedly is, that, owing to the laws of society, ladies have 
to be more careful in choosing their ‘company’ than gentlemen.” 

And then, seeiug that he was about to laugh, all the young men present 
with tender ears immediately quitted, the room. 


* 
Work-TIME is over 
7 Time Pagal for rest ; 
Nature in garments 
Of slumber is dress'd. 
The world has grown weary, 
Has toddled upstairs, 
And, like a Christian, 
Has mumbled his prayers ; 
Cast off his ents, 
Wash'd off his dirt, 
Put himself into 
His nightcap and shirt ; 
Look’d out of window, 
Pull'd in his head, 
Fasten'd the casement, 
Peep’d ‘neath the bed ; 
Sleepily awning, 
Seen is right ; 
Turn'd down the bed-clothes, 
And blown out the light ! 


* 

1 MET w young lady from the States the other day—one of those inno- 
cent deviing® they send over to us to learn wickedness. She pointed to 
one of the Crutch and Toothpick young gentleman in the stalls at the 
Frivolity, and asked, ‘‘ What do you them?” ‘‘ Mashers?” I sug- 
gested timidly. ‘‘That’s what Noah called them in the Ark,” she 
answered contemptuously. ‘‘ Beg pardon,” said I, ‘‘I forgot. ‘ Dudes,’ 
I think, is the latest term.” ‘It was in my grandfather's time,” she 
replied with scorn ; ‘but we call them ‘slims’ now, and don’t you 
forget it.” ee 

* 


THE other day the Honourable Billy took the chair at a select meet- 
ing of the faithful, consisting of the Dook Snook and Lord Bob, and 
celebrated with solemnity the four hundredth anniversary of the 
institution of the Holy Inquisition. 

Some interesting statistics were read by the Honourable Billy, who 
stated, amidst prolonged cheering, that during the reign of the Holy 
Office not fewer than thirty-one thousand nine hundred and twelve 
heretics were disposed of -mostly boiled in oil, with an onion and a 
os parsley, to slow music. 

e good old times” and ‘Polly put the kettle on” having been 
sung by Lord Bob, the meeting dissolved into tears, and Billy was taken 
home and put to bed. ae 

* 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ It is a strange fact that although, as « 
rule, running about increases the circulation and consequent temperature 
of bodies, even in the hottest weather, the faster an engine runs the 
more coal'd it is!” This correspondent is evidently bent upon engine 
himself at our expense. oe 

* 


WHEN lovely woman’s melancholy 
Because her husband stays awa: 

From home, pursuing some mad folly, 
(“‘’Tis business, love,” they always say). 


The only plan to teach him manners, 
And cure the midnight latch-key hub, 
Is dears, to march beneath our banners— 

So, ladies, join Miss Sloper’s Club. 


* 

Hastinus is within easy reach of London, and you can have a nitt 
Bank Holiday there—and a sou’-wester, too, when the wind blows. At 
Hastings is Fairlight Glen, with a Lovers’ Seat. Lots of lovers have su! 
there and spooned, and looked at the moon, and said, ‘‘ How jammy it 
is to hear our hearts a-beating, as the sea laps upon the shingly beach ! 


* 

‘*T say,” Robinson,” bawled that fellow Brown, across the smok« 
room of the club the other night, ‘can you tell me why you've gui 
something the matter with your heart—why, in fact, it isn't right /” 

Mr. R. “‘ gave is up.” 
pay aft! jsaid Mr. B., “how ails right, you see, when—ha ! hi! 

* 


It is one of those “things” very ‘generally known” that policemet 
are universal favourites with domestic servants of the female persuasion. 
Multitudinous legs of cold lamb, veal and ham pies, and other count- 
less delicacies of the season could testify to the truth of this. But the 
reason for their being such favourites is a thing not “generally known.” 
And yet that reason is simple enough. Robert, worthy soul, a> # 
matter of fact, pleases the servant-maids because hw is a please-man. 


y 


he sho 


Saturday, May 28, 1886.) 


MISS SLOPER WITH THE MAIDS OF 
HONOUR. 


—_—e— 

No well-regulated girl should neglect to make the acquaintance of 
Maids of Honour. I don’t mean those at Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ngham Palace of course. Don't you know what I do mean? Well, you 


— i 
—_— / 


The Hansom Down. 


must be stupids. They are rather expensive though if you pay for 
them yourself, but make him. That's what I do. 

Richmond ‘“ Maids of Honour” are awfully delicious cheese-cakes, 
peculiar to Richmond in Surrey, and, aecording to the Dook Snook 
named from its regal days, when Richmond had its royal palace and 
court. It is stated that £1,000 was once paid to the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the recipe for making this cheese-cake, with the -will of 
the business, said to have been originally establixhed in Hill Street, 
Richmond. George IIL. had his table at Windsor Castle and Kew 
regularly supplied with these luscious cheese-cakes. 

Richmond is a jolly place to go down to on a Sunday in a hansom, 
only the Maid of Honour shop is only open ona week days, So, if 
possible, go on a week 
‘lay, and lunch lightly 
on ‘* maids,” and then 
get hungry for dinner. 

Richmond, as every 
well-regulated girl 
knows, was originally 
known as West Sheen, 
and was in those days 
a vill: lying wholly 
in the hollow south-east 
of Kew Park, and clus- 
tering round a royal 
manor house, which ex- 
isted there 
almost from 
time imme- 
morial. The 
present Park = 
was then a 
common or 
heath. Now 
it is differ- 
ent, and 
there are - 
several very 
jolly places 
there to dine 
at. There is 
the Star and 
Garter of 
course, In- 
deed there 
is rather too 
much Star 
and Garter, 
and I prefer 
the snug 
pretty, and 
much small- 
er Talbot, 
with its affa- 
ble host and atl 
hostess, its ‘ 
pleasant 
«quiet en, 
and the really capital dinner you will get there if you tell them I sent 
you, and you want one like they gave to Lord Bob, the Dook, and me. 

On the way to Richmond, or on the way back, of course you ought 
to pass through Putney. Putney, according to Lord Bob, who is a 
member of the Thames Rowing Club there (he doesn’t appear to have 
paid his subscription this year), is the head-quarters of London rowing, 
and during the fortnight before the University Boat Race is a very lively 
and bustling place. Bob says he will take us to the club-house 
and introduce me to Hastie, the ex-captain, who every well-regulated 
girl ought to know; but the tide being over the towing-path, we are, 
perforce, obli to stop at a riverside tavern—the Star and Garter— 
where his lordship stands treat, and I feel somewhat envious of a perfect 
garden of cut flowers behind the bar, which he tells me are always on 
view there, under the cl and ownership of a most remarkably civil 
and jolly-looking young lady, whom he addresses as ‘¢ Polly.” 


Could I Eat a Maid 


\ M7 
Dinner at the Talbot. 
Ina kitchen, close at hand, is a parrot, who uses language which re- 
tuinds me of Poor Pa. The proprietor, a quite too superior person, 
‘uforms me that the bird has learnt it of the watermen—what watermen 
want in the bar of a public-house I can’t make out, but Lord Bob says 
it has something to do with the ‘ Blue Ribbon of the River.” Honest 
John Phelps, no relation, as I ascertained, of the late lamented 
Samuel,” volunteered to pull us up to the club-house, but we promised 
he should do so next journey, 


ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE DEMAND FOR 
TH FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT 
(As announced in the ‘‘ Hatr-Hotwar” of April 25th ), 
in Colours, measuring 174 in. x 114, of 
ALLY SLOPBER, Hse. 


THE EMINENT LITTERATEUR, 


has been so much greater than we can cope with, thut it will be many 
weeks still before all the Applications can be attended to; we must there- 


Sore crave the indulgence of the many thousands who have sent the cost of 


postage, Second Applications will not in any way hasten the delivery 
of the Portraits, which will be dispatched with as little delay as possible. 


99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


—————————K—Z=£=*===“s—=—=> 


THE STAGE-STRUCK YOUTH, 
—~—— 

THE stage-struck youth has early and important information on all 
theatrical topics, 

“Well,” says he, abruptly, when you meet him in the street, “ here's 
a pretty to-do, Flimkins has thrown up his part in the melodrama at 
the Surrey.” 

‘And what's to be done?” yeu inquire, with as much gravity as you 
can counterfeit. 

‘* Ah, that’s the point,” replies the page sireck youth, looking very 
serious, ‘‘ Boozle declines it—positively declines it. It's a fine part— 
excellent business, I'm told. n't mention it ; but I hear that the last 
scene, with Cicely as Vengedora, will be the greatest thing that has been 
done for many years.” 

With this piece of news, and laying his finger on his lip as a caution 
for you not to excite the town with it, the stage-struck youth hurries 
away. 

The stage-struck youth, from often frequenting the different theatrical 
establishments, has pet and familiar names for them all. Thus Covent 
Garden is the Garden, Drury Lane the Lane. Actresses, too, are always 
designated by their surnames only, as St. George, Montrose, Grey, that 
clever little tit Talbot, and so on. In the same manner he pretixes 
Christian names when he mentions the actors, as Johnny Toole, Tom 
Thorne, Lal Brough, Teddy Righton. When he is at a loss for a Chris- 
tian name, the word ‘‘old,” apphied indiscriminately, answers quite as 
well—as oll Beaumont at the Globe. He has a great knowledge of the 
private proceedings of actresses, especially of their getting married, &c. 

The stage-struck youth has a great reverence for all that is connected 
with the stage department of the different theatres. He would, at any 
time, prefer going a street or two out of his way, to omitting to pass a 
stage entrance, into which he always looks with a curious and searching 
eye. If he can only identify a popular actor in the street, he is in a per- 
fect transport of delight; and no sooner meets him, than he hurries 
back, and walks a few paces in front of him, so that he can turn round 
from time to time, and have a good stare at his features. He looks upon 
the Theatrical Fund Dinner as one of the most enchanting festivities ever 
known, and thinks that to be a member of the Garrick Club, and see so 
many actors in their plain clothes, must be one of the highest gratifica- 
tions the world can bestow. 

The stage-struck youth has several veracious accounts to communicate 
of the private manners and customs of different actors, which, during 
the pauses of a quadrille, he usually communicates to his partner, or 
imparts to his neighbour at a supper table. Thus he is advised that 
Billy McMouther always has a footman in gorgeous livery waiting at the 
wings with a brandy bottle ang tumbler, to administer half a pint or so 
of spirit to him every times he comes off, without which assistance he 
must infallibly faint. He knows for a fact that after an arduous 
part, Alf Brassylung is put between two feather beds to absorb 
the perspiration ; and is credibly informed that Dick Croaker has, for 
many years, submitted to a course of lukewarm toast-and-water, to 
qualify him to sustain his favourite characters. 

The stage-struck youth is a great advocate for violence of emotion 
and redundancy of action. Ifa father has to curse a daughter on the 
stage, he likes to see it done in Lt hig Gb Neg style, with no mistake 
about it. He likes to see a blessing invoked upon the young lady, 
when the old gentleman repents, with equal earnestness, and accom- 
panied by the usual conventional forms, for the stage-struck youth is a 
great critic, and therefore very aeute in judging of natural expressions 
of stage passions, and knows precisely the frown, wink, nod, or leer, 
which stands for any one of them, or the means by which it may be 
converted into any other: as jealousy, with a good stamp of the right 
foot, becomes anger; or wildness, with the hands clasped before the 
throat, instead of tearing the wig, is passionate love. If you venture to 
express a doubt of the accuracy of any of these portraitures, the stage- 
struck youth assures with a haughty smile that it always has been 
done in that way, and he supposes they are not going to change it at 
this time of day to please you ; te which, of course, you meekly reply 
that you suppose not. 


—_—_—_. 
GOLDEN CHARMS, 


Sue is not fair to outward view, 
That fact there’s no denying ; 
Her plainness—between me and you— 
Is often rather trying. 
But then—this alters matters quite— 
Her money is not ‘‘tied up tight.” 


And even if she’s rather old, 
And we are oft. at strife ; 
Drinks—and looks more hke (as I’m told), 
My mother than my wife, 
Still, still, her wealth is better far 
Than any “outward beauties” are ! 
ee 


EXTRAORDINARY CAB CASE, 


A very respectable-looking cabman was the peherdoychereed before the 
sitting magistrate with refusing to accept his legal fare. The com- 
plainant, who gave his evidence in a clear and unembarrassed manner, 
stated that he hired the defendant in Whitechapel, and ordered him to 
drive to the Crystal Palace, aud on arriving there he tendered him half-a- 
crown, which he refused to accept, saying that bps aber pea was his fare, 
and he would not take more, adding at the same time that, as he was there, 
he should be happy to wait and take complainant home for a cong 
but, as he still persisted in not taking more than eighteenpence, he 
would not engage him for the homeward journey, but took his number, 
and warned him of the consequences, 

The cabman, by the advice of his solicitor, said he should reserve his 
defence. 

The magistrate said that it was the first case of the kind that had come 
to his notice, and that, as neither the ol nor the new cab regulations 
provided for such a case, he should advise a friendly settlement of the 
affair ; if that could not be effected, he should dismiss the summons. 
The parties then adjourned, gud after three hours’ ineffectual discussion 
returned into court, and said that they could not agree, whereupon the 
summons was dismissed. The complainant, then, addressing the magis- 
trate, said that he should certainly not pocket the shilling, but should 
send it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘‘ unpaid cab fare.” The 
magistrate told him that doing so would reflect honour on his head and 
his heart, and that, no doubt, the Chancellor would feel very much 
obliged to him, and that the donation would be acknowledged in suit- 
able terms in all the papers. On leaving the office the complainant 
declared that he should appeal against the magistrate’s decision, 

Ss 


FROM COVENT GARDEN TO DRURY LANE, 


As Augustus Harris was walking in Covent Garden some time since 
with his acting manager, that gentleman asked his noble chief why he 
would reesmitle a certain vegetable, then in season, if he were changed 
into a familiar bird ? 

“Old boy,” said Augustus, with dignity, ‘hang me if I know.” 

“Don't you?” said the acting manager, with affectionate freedom ; 
“give it up, eh?” 

“Well,” replied the veteran, ‘I suppose T must.” 

‘« Then,” replied the unabashed hinding in his liveliest tone, ‘* hecanse 
you would be a-sparrer-Gus !” A 
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THE WRETCHED HAIRDRESSER. 


— 


_L use to be the hairdresser at the Royal Ragbag Theatre, and was 
highly esteemed by the professional ladies and gentlemen. Now Tam 
nothing particular, and a burthen to my mother. I wish I was dead. 

Before I was hairdresser to the Raghag, | was assistant to a party in 
the City Road. One day a magnificent woman, with a splendid head of 
Dlack and glossy hair, came into our Emporium fora box of hairpins. 
When she was gone I said 
to my employer, ‘* Who is 
that atl creature {" 
My employer said, ‘* How 
should I know! Strop 
them razors.” 

week afterwards a 
friend of mine, who worked 
for a theatrical wigmaker, 
gave me an order for the 
pit of the Royal Ragba, 
and going there to see the 
burlesque, I recognized in 
the Princess Prettypuss 
the magnificent woman 
who bought the hairpins. 
Perhaps, even now, she 
had some of them in her 
head. I thrilled at the 
thought. 

She sang a song, and a 
gentleman ina private box 
threw a bouquet at her. 
How I hated him! I had 
ie bopavets to throw, Way 
; ; could appland. I did 
with all my might and main. A man behind me poe! me in the 
back with his umbrella and called out, “Shut up!” 

From that time, however, the die was cast. I went there every evening 
—with orders, when I could get them, and when I couldn't, [ paid. 
One day, however, they abolished the half-price. That settled it. 
After that I could only wait at the stage-door to see her pass from it to 
her brougham. I also, every day, sent her a packet of hairpins anony- 
mously, "Twas but a humble tribute, but I hope they came in useful. 

_ After a time my employer said, ‘ You'd better look for another place, 
You're no good to me.” As 1 could not find another place, I became a 
burthen tomy mother. When I had gone on being a burthen for a 
month or two, and my mother had mentioned the fact to me several 
times, I fortunately got taken on by the theatrical wig-maker my friend 
worked for, and one night the young man who generally did it having 
fallen ill, he sent me to the Royal Ragbag to dress the ladies’ hair for 
the burlesque. You can imagine what my feelings were—or, perhaps, 
you can’t imagine them. I didn’t eat anything all that day, and at 
night, when they said, ‘‘ Hairdresser, Miss Montmorency’s waiting for 
you,” my knees knocked together, and my tongue clave to the roof of 
my mouth, 

_1 was going to her dressing-room. I—J was going to form those mag- 
nificent silken locks into a wondrous fabric of my own invention. [ 
would persuade her to let me do this, for then she would, if possible, be 
lovelier o ores: ty ve 
a iP, anc jock at 
ges “Ts that the 
hairdresser {” 

“ Ye-es,” 

**Come in.” 

T entered, shrieked, and 
fell back against the wall. 


“T fell back against the wall.” 


. . . 

Perhaps I did make a 
little unnecessary outcry 
about so trifling a matter, 
and it certainly showed 
great ignorance on my 
part, which ina hairdresser 
was almost inexcusable, 
but then— You see, if 
half, oreven three-quarters 
of it had not been her own 
I should not have mind 
—there are so few ladies 
now-a-days who really 
grow half theirs on their 
own heads—but then she 
—— I never before came 
upon a Lesbos & bald- 
headed young lady. If I ever do again, I hope it won't be so sudden 
it shakes one so, * * * * . 

I won't dwell upon this part of my story; it is unnecessary. Ina 
very few seconds I had covered those poor bare bones with the glossy 
tresses which had enslaved me, or with some others something like them 
she kept in a box. 

She Tittle dreamt what my feelings were, or how I suffered. Except 
that I burnt her ear a little with the curling irons, I showed no signs of 
agitation. 

I think she called me a clumsy fool; but that is, after all, a mere 
detail, and to some extent excusable. Oh, how lovely she looked when 
she was properly curled ! . . . * 

Time rolled on—a week or ten days see away. I grew more calm. 
IT curled her more and more artistically, and she looked lovelier and 
lovelier. I scarcely ever burnt her ear. 

There came an evening at last when she said to me, “ Tibbings” (my 
name's Tibbings), ‘I'm sick of this black mane of mine. I'd like to he 
golden. Bring mea yellow wig to-morrow ig mee best you can get.” 

I tried to reason with her. I had first loved her dark, and so had 
gone on dpying her. The yellow came upon me with a kind of shock. I 
suggested to her that it might also seem rather sudden to the public. 
She said, ‘‘ Hang the public!” and I spoke no more. 

Instead, T brought the yellow wig next night with a heavy heart. I 
pe it on for her. Fool that 

have been, to try and per- 
suade her from it! She was 
now more heavenly than 
ever. I was carried beyond 
myself. I threw myself 
upon the earth. I grovelled. 
I told her I adored her. She 
said, ‘‘ Wretched idiot, get 
up, and don't make an ass 
oO t 


* How lovely she looked.” 


yourself!” 
said little in reply —I 
did not feel equal to it. In- 
deed, I eae a I said 
anything. cketed m 
comb and eal and the 
curling irons ee hot), and 
crept away. The world was 
ablank. I didn't care to go 
to the theatre any more, 
I thought I would go home 
tomy mother again, and go 
4 , ; on being a burthen to her. 
“Go out into the baek yard. The day after she had 
crushed me thus cruelly, I 
phonght I wonld blow my brains out, and got a loaded pistol, which 
had hung up in mother's back parlour since my father died ten years 
ago, off its nail, and pointed it at my head. 
‘*Samuel,” said my mother, ‘‘ what wouldst thou?” 
I told her. 
Sho said, ‘‘ My own boy, your feelings do you honour ; but if I was yon 
T shouldn't die so young. ‘If, however, you are bent on it, go out into 
the back yard, where you will hurt yourself alone if the thing busts.” 
I went out as desired. The thing did bust. It did not slay me. It 
only took half my right hand off, and deposited it in the back yard next 
door. Tam still a burthen to my mother. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, May 23, 18865, 
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WHIT MONDAY. 
This is a poor fellow who can't even afford 
himself eight hours at the seaside —there and 
back for three-and-sixpence ; and yet he never 
exceeds ten shillings per diem for his soda- 
and-B. and cigars. : 
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Swell,—Can you direct me to the Academy, my man? ) ee ee ANOTHER RECOLLECTION. 
My Man.—Wot d’yer mean? Wot a cad am 1 No increase on the Fifty per cent. off? thank i a 
Swell,—So you are, by Jove! | wine duties. Hurrah! yer, my lord. More Shie than 5 
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FOR THE INVENTORIES. 
A suggestion by an “Outsider” for a new hat which, at the c Head of Th Trot, E > 
th ill 1 the head, thus keeping the upper 1. ‘Lor’ bless yer, sir, Conger- 2. Thomas Trot, therefore 3. The Squid or Cuttle-fish is by far the 4. o omas Trot, Esq., exe- 
cee Ea Tear ere  eRye ne rhe warm weather (s coming! heli makes the finest Turtle invests in Tackle for Conger Fish- bead Kiet oe Halt for Conger” —oide Deep-eea ented in sepia, in consequence. 
Soop, let alone the sport of kitch- ing. Fishing Literature—and there is Trot a ut 
ing of ‘em.” to gaff one. 
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A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. | - } 
Chatty Old Lady (to Tourist).—Bedad, we won't take long = nm ei = 
gens home to-night, yer honour, for it's me son that's 5. He thinks he feels a bite: 6. And, with the assistance of the boatman, 7. But is horrified at finding his 8, Final Tableau.—The enemy is over- 
) hriving the injun, an’ it’s himself that can make it row! along lands a splendid Conger! slimy captive as fullof pluck as come, and conveyed home for conversion 
when he’s got the dhrop in him, a bull-dog. into Aldermanic Food. 
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i { THE BELLES OF BEAUX. 
wri One wants ringing, the other is muffled, 
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: A TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 
HOW WAS ITP | What have [ got here? Somethink rayther choice, e new 
‘ F | és y choice, I can tell you. Th 
Old Mr. Muzziman could never, for the life of him, make it out why none of those | ANOTHER WALTON. Special Patent Satety, these is. Won't ignite on no box at all unless there's an R ao 


fellows he wrote to ask to dinner, either came or wrote to say they couldn't. | Fishing for specimens. A catch. in the Month, and won't burn then, unless it’s Leap Year. 
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CRUELTY TO A NEW CONTRIBUTOR TO THE “HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
[¢ «1... (PERPETRATED BY A. SLOPER.) 


“To the Charitable— A Hard Case " (an oyster’s). 


1. It was last Saturday, and he had just been to draw the money (#1) for that 2. “I'm proud to know you, sir,” said the Old Man ; ‘‘ we must drink together, 
magnificent joke of his in the preceding number, when he met A, Storer, my dear boy. You must drink at my expense, young Stick-in-the-Mud, Lay 
hold of my arm, and we'll take a walk down Fleet Street.” 


=> 


A Freshwater Swell doing his Eight Hours; 


8. They went to Spiers and Pond’s, at Ludgate Hill. ‘‘ What's it to be?” said 
ALLY in that open-hearted, offhand style which is peculiarly his own, 


The Eminent. Ain't 'e a kind of Zebra, guv‘nor? 


YAR fyouge Nt A aA PMAIC f 


Only Bank Holiday Skittishness, that’s all. 
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5. ‘Never mind, I'll pay,” said the New Contributor, producing the 6. ‘Unless, indeed,” he added, a moment later, ‘‘ unless—look here, suppose 
sovereign. ‘‘ My dear sir, I can't suffer it,” said SLopER. I take this nineteen and fourpence change, and owe you a pound clear. It will 
i be easier to remember.” But he didn’t remember it, even then. 


| THE LAST THING BUT ONE IN SHOES. 
(Dedicated to young married ladies.) ‘* The Turtle-Dove Shoe.” 
a aoc 


Se. 
ws. 


A NICE PROSPECT. 


. " Johnny, Isn't he a little stunner, Alf? Pa yave hitn me last birthday. 
f MORE WALTONS. Alf (whose Pa hosn't given hima pony). Well, p'r'aps he'll growa bit. Cross between 
Worrying about, you'll have lots on ‘em when you gets out to India, I can tell yer. | Fishing for specimens. A miss. a Newfoundland and a terrier, ain't he? 


Drill Sergeant, Now then, hands down, in the ranks. If it’s that there muskeeter you're 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 
—~— 

THE Queen's birthday on the 24th. Her Majesty will be sixty-six. 
The Princess Royal is forty-tive, and the Prince of Wales forty-four. 
ALLY SLOPER only 
owns to eighteen ; 
that is to say, it 
will be eighteen 
years next August 
that he first made 
a public appear- 
ance in print—not 
in a police case- 
in “ Jupy.” 
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A FEW days ago 
a passenger on a 
Rochester and 
Pittsburg train ap- 
proaching the via- 
duct over the Catta- 
raugus Creek, saw 
a fox closely pur- 
sued by a hound 
approaching the 
ravine 175 feet 
deep. Many of the 
passengers sup- 
posed that both 
animals would dash 
over the precipice, 
lt the fox halted on the very brink and turned aside, The dog, how- 
“ver, Was unable to control his momentum, an went whirling over the 
precipice and was dashed to death on the ice below. 


* 

Dick Straw has been summoned for detaining a tabby cat. The com- 
plainant said the cat ran away from her on April 28rd, and she did not 
see it again till the 29th, when she saw it at the defendant's window. 
Here the cat set up a terrible mewing, and kicked and wriggled about 
in the closed bag it had been brought to Court in, trying to get out. 
The complainant exclaimed, amid loud laughter, ‘‘ That is my poor dear 
Sambo,” and the defendant, fillipping his aes, called out, “‘ Jumbo, 
Jumbo,” and then the animal became quiet. The complainant said she 
lirst found the cat five months ago when it wasa little starving kitten. On 
the other hand the defendant said he had the cat four years, and it was 
in the habit of sitting on his shoulder when he was at work, and wanted 
to know whether it was likely that a kitten would grow into a full-grown 
cat in five months, when the complainant said she was in the habit of 
giving it a quarter of a pound of meat a day, and that ‘had grown 
him up.” Ultimately it was decided that the cat belonged to the de- 
fendant, and Jumbo and his master left the court, whilst the com- 
plainant went away crying bitterly. 2s 

* 


. 

Lassy doesn’t think the Princess Beatrice ought to have a dowry. 
Bless me. She's got one, though, whether he likes it or not. Sit 
‘lown, Labby; sit down. The following 
was the message from the Queen, brought 
up to the House of Commons by Mr. Glad- 
Aces :—‘ a Regina. Her Majesty 
iaving to a marriage, pro 
between ee Royal Highness ye ae 
Beatrice Mary Feodora and his Serene 
Highness Prince Henry Maurice of Batten- 
berg, has thought fit to communicate it to 
the House of Commons. The numerous 
lay which the Queen has received from 
ner faithful Commons of their loyalty to 
the throne, and their attachment to her 
person and family, leave her Majesty no 
doubt of their readiness to enable her Ma- 
jesty to make suitable provision for her 
Royal Highness,” Sit down, Labby. 

* 


A DWaRF, who is only seventeen inches in 
height, though 36 years old, is said to be 
living at Shiga Ken, Japan, and to be a 
ood writer and well educated. 

fe 
* 

THE timber rafts of the Rhine are a notice- 
able characteristic of that river. They con- 
sist of lumber felled in the mountain forests 
and brought down tothe Rhine. The sin le 
logs are first hurled down from the heights 
into the mountain torrent, then a few are 
tied together, and as they float down the 
streamlet w like a snowball, till in the 
Rhine itself er are made into huge float 
ing fabrics, which are sold. A raft has 
often eight to ten small houses on it, and ~—es 
from 400 to 500 workmen, rowers, and 
pilots. The vast pile is steered by means of immense oars, and is so 
constructed as to twist like a huge snake in the narrow channels. The 
sale of a single raft at the end of t e voyage often realises about £30,000. 


* 

THE new Court dress is scarcely equal in ‘neatness to the old and 
standard black velvet, and the absence ef the powdered hair deprives 
many who have not Nature’s gift in all its fulness of a convenient form 
for supplying the deficiencies. There is no neater dress for a man who 
is going to a “fancy dress” than that of the old black velvet Court 
dress and the white periwig. ee 

* 


THE other day a young man fell bang on the top of an unfortunate 
haby in a perambulator. ts was gaping in one direction as he advanced, 
the woman driving the vehicle in another, and so there was a collision, 
with awful results to the infant. The pieces were carried away by an 
intelligent constable, in the belief that a dynamite outrage had taken 
place. oe 

* 


Apropos of theatrical tickets and their cost, a good story is told of a 
provincial manager, who, to keep up the semblance of popular success 
on a certain occasion had given his “orders” broadcast. ‘*‘ Capital 
house, to-night,” said a friend to the manager. ‘ Yes,” was the grim 
reply ; “but to-morrow we shall cut it up for snow !” 

** 


+. 

So they don’t tax a rich man's wine, but a poor man’s beer. That's 
how things are done. Nothing like popular measures, When the General 
Election arrives in November, 
British beer drinkers to a man 
will vote with Gladdy’s party, 
won't they? Beer is the chief 
English beverage ; whiskey the 
drink of the Irish and the 
Scotch. So that anything like 
disproportionate burdens on 
spirits presses hardly on some 
parts of the United Kingdom, 
leaving the rest free. A y 
whiskey is taxed much more 
heavily than beer. The alcohol 
in spirits is to the alcohol in 
ale, on the average, as eight ix 
to one, but the taxation under 
, the new scale will be as forty- 
\ eight to one. 4 « 

‘ * 


SaRAH ANNE, a young un- 
"9 Py married woman, jumped off 
a Hae Clifton Suspension Bridge. 
2s ; Seeange to relate, she was not 
only conscious when’picked up after her terrible leap, but able to give 
her name and some account of herself. The height from the 
of the bridge to the level where the girl alighted is .}out 210 feet. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Ip you wanted to see real proper fancy dresses, you should have 
gone to the Rall at the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, last 
Tnesday. Suppose you couldn't have 
vot in, do you say ; well, the best 
thing you could have done then would 
have heen to stand outside the door, 
and guy the guests, as ALLY did. 
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Miss Storer hears that an effort 
will be made this season to revive the 
departed glories of croquet. Is this 
why Aoops are being worn more every 
day, Lord Bob wonders ? 

*?* 


* 

THE other day, two young men, a 
clerk, of Brixton, and a storekeeper, 
of Pimlico, were charged with steal ing 
a suit of clothes, a pair of braces, anc 
a cigar case, from the Island Hotel at 
Twickenham. It appeared that the 
prisoners had arrived at the hotel on 
the afternoon, both the worse for 
drink, and asked to be allowed to go 
to a bedroom to rest themselves, Per- 
mission was ted. About an hour 
after one of the prisoners was seen to 
leave the bedroom dressed in a suit of clothes belonging to a nephew of 
the landlord. When asked toexplain his conduct, he simply said he 
had put the clothes on for a lark. y 


A RETIRED business man of Chicago has published a volume, upon 
which he has heen engaged for four years, containing the Lord’s Prayer 
tes in 180 languages, ancient and modern, The characters of the 
anguage are employed in almost every instance. 

** 


* 
ABouT a week ago Captain Boyton went out into the New York 
harbour in one of his gather dresses, succeeded in attaching a dummy 
torpedo to a floating spar which protected the bows of the vessel, and 
then got safely away unobserved. The tide carried the dummy amid- 
ships, where it remained until it excited attention, and the alarm was 
iven. The followers of Rossa have given exhibitions of similar exploits 
nefore this ; and it may be remembered that a complete swimming out- 
fit was found among the effects of the Fenians who were caught and 
convicted at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
* 


Mary, a married woman, has been sent to prison for six months for 
an assault on her son, seven years of age. She sent the boy for a pint 
of whisky, and, believing that the boy afterwards told his father, she 
beat him so savagely with a hot poker that he had to be taken to the 
infirmary. oe 


* 

Tne Hon. Mrs. Hubert Duncomhe (née Miss Nelly Leamar), daughter- 
in-law of the Earl of Faversham, who, since her marriage, had retired 
from the music hall stage, has determined once more to tread the 
boards. In conjunction with her sister Kate, she has been specially 
engaged by Mr. W. T. Purkiss. These attractive young ladies will make 
their reappearance at the Royal, at which place as the famous Sisters 
Leamar they were such favourites. 

7 
* 

To-morROW, Sunday, is the French Derby. Many of the glories of 
the French racecourse have departed, and | don’t think our knowing 
ones now make half such a good thing 
over betting in France as they used to in 
the good (or had) old times. 

* 


* 

A GIpsy GIRL has been sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for having obtained 
two guineas and a watch from a domestic 
servant at Derby upon prophesying that 
the latter would receive the addresses of 
‘a young man” with a light complexion. 


* 

THE metropolitan tramway companies 
have given public notice that the mech 
bronze coinage stamped with advertisements 
will not be accepted in payment of fares. 
The Post Office and other establishments 
now also refuse them. The coins stamped 
with the names and addresses of the adver- _ 
tisers have, as is well known, been put into 
circulation by supplying them without stint 
to dealers at the rate of sixteen for a shil- 
ling. Many thousands are now left in the hands of the public, who 
are losers to that extent, for these defaced coins, it is said, will not 
circulate even in France. ALLY has a few on hand! 
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AN ordinary woman's waist is thirty inches around. An ordinary 
man’s arm is about thirty inches long. How admirable are thy works, 
Oh, Nature! oe 

* 


A LADY, over 70 years of age, residing in Crewe, met with a terrible 
accident. Her mind seems to have been deranged, and lately she had 
become possessed of an idea that the Russians were invading England. 
She declared they had come, and was going to kill them all. She 
jumped out of her bed-room window, climbed along the waterspout, 
and turning a somersault, fell into a yard, many feet below. 


PRINCE BISMARCK is a paper-maker and makes £10,000 a year— 
which is more than he derives from his official emoluments—out of 
extensive paper mills, which he originated and works himself. 

** 


* 

A LEMONADE manufacturer at Newport, who has been brewing some- 
thing stronger than lemonade by way of experiment, was recently fined 
£5 and costs. McGooseley has not been seen or heard of lately. Can 
he possibly be that manufacturer ? 

oe 


In London, it is said, 28,000 people earn their living by participating 
in stage performances of all grades, This number includes our darling 
Tootsie of the ‘ Friv.” ae 


WitH Whit Monday comes another Bank Holiday, and with it comes 
“Arry and his gal. Once again the aged old man finds himself cartless, 
‘Twas everso. Will 
it ever run to 'Am- 
stead and a paste- 
hoard nose! It’s 
doubtful ; and yet 
the ‘* Hatr-Hout- 
Day” increases in 
circulation — every 
week. » » 

1: 


A WELL-DRESSED 
girl, sixteen years 
of age, threw her- 
self off Blackfriars 
Bridge. She was 
afterwards found 
clinging to the 
woodwork of the 
new railway bridge. 
They got her out 
into the boat, and 
| found that she was 
sensible, She 
said, ‘Oh, Jack 
you have deceived 
me, You are & 
married man with 

t six children.” They 
conveyed her to Guy’s Hospital, where’she has since remained, suffering 
from a fractured thigh and a broken arm. 


(Saturday, May 23, 1886, 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE Week Enpinc May 301TH. 
—~— 


24th May, 1736.—On this day five felons in Newgate were to 
have been executed ; but the prison was so insecure, that, d the 
night one of them “* took up a board, got out of his cell, and made his 
escape.” The other four were taken to Tyburn and suffered their sen- 
tence ; and Jack Ketch ‘on his return from doing his duty at Tyburn, 
robbed a woman of three annie and sixpence.” We are told that 
the name Jack was applied to hangmen from Richard Jacquett, to 
whom the manor of Tyburn once belonged. The following is a com. 
plete list of hangmen and executioners as far back as is known :— 
. Bull is the earliest hangman whose name survives (1593), 


. Jock Sutherland. 
Derrick, who cut off the head of Essex in 1601. 
Gregory—father and son; mentioned by Sir Walter Scott (1647). 


Gregory Brandon about 1648. 
Richard Brandon, his son, who executed Charles I. 


. Squire Dun, mentioned by Hudibras, 

. Jack Ketch, executed Lord Russell and the Duke of Monmouth (167s). 

. Rose, the butcher (1686), but Jack Ketch was restored to office the same 
0: Edward Dennis (1780), introduced as a character in Dickens’ “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” 

1! Thomas Cheshire, nicknamed ‘Old Cheese.” 

12, Caleraft. 

1, Marwood, 

14. Binns and Berry. 

Of foreign executioners the most celebrate: are Little John, Capeluche, 
and the two brothers Sanson, who were executioners during the first 
French Revolution. 

25th May, 1850.—The Nepaulese Ambassadors arrived this day 
at Southampton, on a mission to England, A young hippopotamus, a 
gift to the Zoological Gardens from the Viceroy of Egypt, arrived by 
the same steamer. 


FARO HS woe 


25th May, 1830.—Much attention was excited this day in the neigh. 
bourhood of Portland Place by the appearance of a steam carriage, 
which made its way through a crowded passage, without any perceyeibie 
impulse. Five gentlemen and a lady were at their ease as passengers ; 
one gentleman directed the moving principle, and another attended to 
the fuel and water. The carriage was lightly and conveniently built, 
and the pace was varied from 5 to 12 miles an hour, according to 
pleasure. 

25th May, 1880.—Under a hillock near Sandcherren, in Norway, a 
sailing ship was discovered which was thought to be upwards of a 
thousand years old, and to have belonged to the Vikings, and to be 
similar to those in which the Norsemen made their descents upon other 
countries. The ship was about seventy-five feet long, armed and 
equipped, with fragments of sails and cordage remaining. Near the 
rudder were the skeletons of their horses, 


26th May, 1814.--Joseph Ignace Guillotin, a French physician, 
who revived the use of the instrument known as the maiden, died at 
Paris, 1 seventy-six, in 1790. Ina discussion on the penal code he 

sed that decapitation—up to that time used only for nobles—should 

the sole method of eapital punishment, and he su ted the adoption 
of a machine used for the purpose in Italy, Scotland, and at Halifax in 
Yorkshire. The plan was adopted, and the machine received the name 
of guillotine. Charles Dickens says of it: ‘‘ It was the popular theme 
for jests. It was called /a mére Guillotine, the ‘sharp female,’ the ‘ best 
cure for headache.’ It ‘infallibly prevented the hair from turning grey.’ 
It ‘imparted a peculiar delicacy to the complexion.’ It was the ‘ national 
razor’ which shaved close. ose ‘who kissed the guillotine looked 
through the little window, and sneezed into the sack.’ It was the sign 
of ‘the regeneration of the human race.’ It ‘superseded the cross,’ 
Models were worn as ornaments.” 

26th May, 1568.—An Kisteddfod of the Welsh bards and minstrels 
was this day held at Cayroes by commission of Queen Elizabeth, when 
the t deg prize of the silver harp was adjudged to Simon ap Williams 
ap Sion. The Welsh, like the Irish harp, was often an hereditary 
instrument to be preserved with great care and veneration, and used by 
the bards of the family, who were alike the poet-musicians and histo- 
rians. A slave was not allowed to touch a harp, and it was exempted 
by the Welsh laws from seizure for debt. The old Welsh ap 
to have been at one time strung with horse-hair, and by the dfod 
laws the pupil spent his noviciate of three years in the practice of a harp 
with that stringing. 


27th May, 1732.—On this Saturday Hogarth and his fellow 
om ms, Scott, Tothall, Thornhill, and Forrest, departed from the 
ford Arms Tavern, in Covent Garden, on their five days’ peregrina- 
tion around the Isle of Sheppy, to the tune of ‘‘ Why should we quarrel 
for riches?” The first land was made at Billingsgate, where they 
dropped anchor at the Dark House. Here Hogarth made a caricature 
of a porter, who called himself ‘the Duke of Puddle Dock.” The 
drawing was (by his Grace) pasted on the cellar door. They were 
greeably entertained with the humours of the place, particularly with 
an explanation of a gaher and a gammer, a little obscene, though in the 
presence of two of the fair sex. Hogarth’s poetical chronicler says :— 
‘‘Our march we with a song began, 
Our hearts were light, our breeches thin. 
We meet with nothing of adventure 
Till Billingsgate’s dark house we enter; 
Where we diverted were, while bating, 
With ribaldry not worth relating 
(Quite suited to the dirty place}: 
But what most pleased us was his Grace 
Of Puddle Dock, a porter grim, 
Whose portrait Hogarth, in a whim, 
Presented him, in caricature, 
He pasted on the cellar door.” 
27th May, 1881.—This day at Wormwood Scrubbs, during the Mididle- 
sex Rifle Association contest, a marker lost his life. At the moment 
that one of a squad had taken his aim, and had his finger on his trigger, 
the man came out from his mantlet with his flag in his hand, and stood 
between the mantlet and the target. The shot passed completely 
through the body of the marker. 


28th May, 1736.—The journals of this day announce that 
Mademoiselle Salle, a famous dancer at Paris, instituted an orler 
there, of which she was president, by the name of “the Indifferents.” 
Both sexes were indiscriminately admitted, after a nice scrutiny into 
their qualifications. They had rites, which no one was to disclose. The 
badge of the order was a ribbon, striped black, white, and yellow, ani 
the device something like an icicle. They took an oath to fight against 
love, and if any of the members were particular in their regards, they 
were excluded the order with ignominy. 


29th May, 1660.—The distresses and vicissitudes of the early 
life of Charles 11. were on this, his thirtieth birthday, closed by his 
triumphal entry as king into London. An army marshalled the king 
from Dover to London. Thousands of mounted gentlemen joined the 
escort, ‘ brandishing their swords, and shouting with inexpressibl- 
joy.” Evelyn speaks of the way strewed with flowers, the streets hun 
with tapestry, the bells madly ringing, the fountains running with wine. 
the windows and balconies full of ladies; ‘trumpets, music, an: 
myriads of people flocking even so far as Rochester, so as they wer 
seven hours in passing the city, even from two in the afternoon till 
nine at night.” 

29th May, 1796.—The floor of the Methodist meeting house at Lee. 
this day gave way during service, and eighteen persons were killed, aul 
about eighty dreadfully wounded. There was a sect called ‘‘ Metho- 
dists,” founded some thirty or forty years before the Christian era. It 
lasted more than three hundred years, The name was revived in 
Cromwell's time by Sir John Spencer, librarian of Zion College, in the 
City of London. 


30th May, 1'730.—This day being the birthday of the Princesses 
Amelia and Caroline, Mr. Cook, a publican of Clerkenwell, disc a 
twenty-one guns in salute of their Royal Highnesses as they passed hix 
door “to drink the water at the wells by the New River Head, in the 
adr of St. James’, Clerkenwell.” It appears that, ‘almost every day 
or the latter part of the month, there was so great a concourse of the 
nobility and gentry, that the proprietor took about £30 in a morning. 
Clerkenwell, therefore, in 1730, was so fashionable as to be the resort of 
the Court for recreation. At that time it had n lanes and bowling: 
alleys to delight the gentry, and attract the citizens of the metropolis. 


; 


Saturday, May 28, 1885.) 


THERE was a party at our club, 

His size was small, his ways puacitic ; 
But when his temper got a rub, 

His rage was really quite territic. 


The way he'd gnash his teeth and sweat 
His awful oaths, when thus excited ! 
—I used to sit and jabber there, 
For verily I was affrighted, 


This is the Little Party after he had Done It. 


Another party at our club 

Once made that small man must ferocious ; 
He called him little Pubbywub, 

Or something equally atrocious. 


The small one gave an awful cry,— 

‘“Who call'd me that? If out I pick him, 
Vil—I'll--1 will. By Jove, I—I— 

Yes, ‘pon my soul, I will—I'll kick him!” 


We told him, and he vow'd he’d write 
That rude big man, at once, a letter, 
And that he'd kick him that same night. 
“Oh, pause,” we cried ; “ reflect-—you'd better.” 


To stay an instant he was loth, 

Caught up a pen, in blue ink dipp'd it, 
Dash'd off his letter with an oath, 

Then in a pillar-post he slipp'd it. 


Three minutes later, passing by 
The pillar-post, an end out sticking 
(They do sometimes) I chanced to spy— 
It was that note about the kicking. 


This is the Big Party, and us Sniggering at Him. 


"Twas un ungentlemanly act ; 

Such knavish tricks there is no brooking ; 
But ’twas a lark! Besides, one fact, 

There wasn't anybody looking. 


I read that letter well—’twas wrong ; 
I re-read till by heart I'd learnt it 
(Twas very short, but hot and strong— 
“*T'll kick you when we meet ”)—then burnt it. 


Here comes the lark—the party who 
Had raised the ire of Pubbywubby 
Was stout and strong, and s1x-foot-two, 

The biggest bully in the club, he. 


Here comés the lark. Thought all the club, 
Though the big man may have lick’d him, 
We can depend on Pubbywub 
In one respect, that P. has kick’d him. 


Here comes the lark—the great unkick’d, 
Of honour's law the guardian strictest, 

Is thought to be of all the kick’d, 
The right-down thoroughly most kicktest. 


Tlus is the Little One Flying for His Lite. 


: Here comes the lark—poor little P., 
4 When he had writ that angry letter, 
oe he had p’raps best turn and flee, 
And did so, ‘cause he thought it better. 


We know not where poor P.'s gone to, 

In foreign climes he's safety seeking ; 
But all the club cuts six-foot-two, 

Because they think his conduct sneaking. 


THE RECENT ROW AT A CERTAIN CLUB. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


*,* We are not responsible for the compositions printed, wise or other wise 
* ” 
ae tha ors apna os hayiate ante ax 
8 CommerciaL RoaD, Eastpourng, May 16th, 1885. 
To Miss SLoPER,—Dear Madam, I beg to return thanks for the P.0.'s 
received this morning, also for the ‘‘ AWARD or Mgrit.” Would you 
kindly insert in your splendid comical paper, that all letters addressed 
to me will not be answered, as they are too numerous, and | do not wish 
to be made public. I remain, yours truly, ALICE LANE. 
P.S.—Remember me kindly to the comical world-famed ‘* ALLY.” 


NOTE. —Miss Axice LANE was the successful competitor in the recent 
Beauty Compgtition.—£ditor A.S. H.-H. 


14 Currie Street, HERTFORD, Herts, May 18th, 1885. 
Dgak Storer,—As I am very anxious to become possessed of the 
Storer ‘‘ Awarp or Merit,” I hereby make application for same. My 
qualifications are that Iam fond of the same drink as your Eminence, 
viz., “Gin.” se shortly to receive the same, 
am, your obedient servant, GEO. GLASGOW. 


ABERDEEN, May 18¢h, 1885. 

To ALLY Storer, Esg,, Lonpon,—Dear ALLy, I am an old lady of 
55, and I have a great notion of Miss Storer, and I am sure you might 
send me her photo to me. Iam a weekly subscriber to your paper. My 
brother in Market St. got one (a photo), and he has it hung up in his 
drawing-room, and I am todo the same. Dear ALLY, I am insured for 
£3,000 with the British Merkentile Office, and I get it out when I am 
55. I will be that in August. Dear ALLY, if you haven't a wife, you 
might think off me, my husbend died 15 years ago. I am not a verry 
1 writer, 1 was a good skollor when | was young. I am Mrs. 
‘evendale, 20, Water Lane, Aberdeen. Mind and send the photo. —M.T. 


: May 19th, 1885. 
Deak Sik,—In your publication of the 9th inst., in one of the para- 
ge referring to the Royal, you said Miss SLoPER expected to hear 
iss Bessie Bonehill sing the song, ‘‘ What cher, 'Ria,” but as she does 
not sing that song, no wonder she did not hear it. The person who 
sings that song is Miss Bessie Belwood. 
I remain, yours, &c., J. MILO. 


—————S 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


Bg kind to the Lion, and study his will, 
And assist in ‘inserting the claws,” 

And don't interrupt him—keep perfectly still, 
No matter how awkward his paws. 


Be kind to the Wombat and Tapir so mild ; 
Be kind to the winsome Jackdaw ; 

Be kind to the Tiger, and don't make him wild, 
Or he'll give you too much of his jaw. 


Be kind to the Oyster, Ichneumon, and Snail ; 
Be kind to the brisk Kangaroo ; 

Be kind to the Leopard—don't tread on his tail, 
Or he'll spot you at once if you do. 


Be kind to the Gasterpod, Gurnard, and Rat ; 
Be kind to the Natrix Torquator ; 

Be kind to the Rana palustris, and Cat ; 
Be kind to the Tuberculator. 


Be kind to the Bullfinch, the Goat, and the Scape, 
To the Yak, Whelk, and Lesser Peewit ; 

Be kind to the chaste odoriferous Ape, 
To the Beaver, the Perch, and Tomtit. 


Be kind to the friendly and vigorous Flea ; 
Be kind to the bold Cockatoo ; 

Be kind to the Pussycat, Baalamb, and Gee ; 
And be kind to the Bow-wow and Moo. 


Pe kind to the Phascolome, Yarrell, and Bok, 
To the Boscovitch, Guftin, and Skoo ; 

Be kind to the Chuq-chug and bold Prairie Hok, 
To the Wiflin, the Snoke, and the Spoo. 


——_>—_—- 


THE HON’BLE BILLY'S FORTY MINUTES FAST. 


Tue Honourable Billy has had his forty minutes’ fast. I regret to 
say that the affair was not altogether satisfactory. 

Nothing, however, could have been more satisfactory than the pre- 
liminary arrangements. It had been arranged that the Committee, 
twelve in number, should sit round the Honourable Billy and smoke 
during the forty consecutive minutes he remained without food, drink, 
or tobacco of any kind whatever. Upon entering the room it was agreed 
that all should be searched, and that anyone found with liquors concealed 
about his person should be instantly, or as soon as possible, ejected and 
much kicked. 

The search having been made, liquors were found upon one person 
only, but as it was the Hononrable Billy himself, the advisability of 
turning him out if the show were to go on was argued, put to the vote, 
and negatived amidst mixed expressions of feeling. 

The Honourable Billy then began fasting, Lord Bob kindly consented 
to accompany him on the trombone. 

After awhile Lord Bob left off, saying that it was dry work. 

Lord ’Arry shortly afterwards having thrown doubt upon the accuracy 
of the company’s watches, the Dook Snook went out to see what time it 


was. 

After awhile Lord Bob went to look after the Dook Snook. 

Lord ’Arry presently followed. 

After more time the Dook Snook, Lord Bob, and Lord ’Arry returned, 
bringing refreshments for the benetit of the company generally, of course 
excepting the Honourable Billy, still going on with his forty minutes 
fast, of which almost seven minutes and a half had already expired. 

Except that he was rather paler than usual there was but little differ- 
ence in the Honourable Billy's outward aspect. Internally he described 
the existence of a vacuum. 

About five minutes later, when the committee were half-way through 
what they were taking, the Honourable Billy began to tell story of an 
earthquake, where a Fouse fell down and killed an aged man with a 
wooden leg. 

Almost at the same moment a strange rumbling noise was ‘heard in 
the outer wall. The Committee toa man reached the street, and waited 
tor the house to fall on the Honourable Billy left behind going on with 
his fast. 

Then they walked round the house and found it looked much as usual, 
except that they noticed a boy with a brickbat in his hand, which he 
had seemingly been trying to rub the rough edges off against the exterior 
of the edifice. 

When they got back the Honourable Billy appeared to be dozing 
gently, and there were nothing but empty glasses on the table. Unfor- 
tunately nobody could remember in what state he had left his glass, and 
the boy with the brickbat when cross-examined denied any popneee 
with respect to the Honourable Billy. The affair is looked upon as 
eminently unsatisfactory all round. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


New NaME FoR WEANING BaBlEs.—Bottle imps. 

Pappy’s Murpuigs.—‘“‘ Though lost to sight, to memory ever dear,” 
as Paddy said when Seer Lyles crop. 

Justice Fioorep. — Bailif. Pu e your Aiteh into my churge. 
SY less What if you did? I'd come and bale it out! 

ERY often, when Jews’ and Gentiles’ noses come together, extremes 
meet. 

ee ny as it may seem, it is neve:theless a fact, that if you 
cut off your left hand, your right hand becomes your left hand. 

Pop Gogs,” &c.—The mother of a family writes to say that a pawn- 
broker has no right to make advances to young ladies. 

‘Lor’ Biess Me!"—The barrister who “moved” the Court of 
Common Pleas the other day, has been committed to prison under the 
Nuisance Removal Act. Prior to his committal, he ‘‘ moved for a rule,” 
and had one thrown at his head. 
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FOUR FLIRTS. 


THEIR CaRDSs, AND HOW THEY PLAYED THEM. 
> 
INTRODUCTION. —/ Continued. ) 
_ “AND though we are aware,” continued the Queen of Diamonds, ‘that 
it is the fate of each to be separated (hopelessly, so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned) from those we might have eed: 1 believe some 
feeling of delicacy has prevented any of us from questioning the other as tu 
the story of her misery, We all have cause to agree in condemning men. ’ 

“Yes; horrid things!" cries Rosalind ; ‘but I wish you could tell 
me who the second dark man is, Adela.” 

* And it is only right that we should be acquainted with the cause 
of each other's misfortunes. Our Queen ot 
Spades has offered to tell us the story of he: 
life and love; and I, for my part, will open 
my lips to narrate the history, which no one 
yet has heard in its full detail, of the blight 
which fell upon my life a twelvemonth since.” 

7 think,” cries Rosalind, ‘tit would be « 
comfort to me to talk about Edgar, and Jach, 
and Laurence. Yes, and even about Fred 
not that I care for him, but—but I think In 
must be the other dark man.” 

‘What do you say, Estelle!" asks Siby!. 
“You will not be the only one to remain 
silent ¢” 

*No,” answers the Queen of Clubs. ‘If 
you care to hear a tale, of which the scene i- 
Jaid in a society with which you have little or 
nothing in common, but in which all my earlier 
. years were passed, I will relate to you the way 
in which | became qualitied to join the Sisterhood of the Ladies of the 
Round Table.” 

‘And yet a further idea,” cries Sibyl‘ Four is a ridiculously small 
number for our society. Merlin, in the lines I read you just now, says, 
‘For here we met, some fen or twelve of us;’ and that was the mere 
foundation of the Order. I propose to open my house to all who are 
property qualified to join us; and as we can hardly advertise in the 

times for recruits, suppose we print our stories, in order that any heart 
broken damsel reading them may learn the necessary qualifications for 
enrolment in our society, and may know where to bring her sorrows and 
her aching heart, confident of the sympathy of those who, like herself, 
have loved, have suffered, and have lost?" 

Sibyl's suggestion is adopted by acclamation. 

‘«¢"Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print. A book's a book, 
although there's nothing in’t,’” quotes Rosalind, laughing. 

That very night is appointed lor the narration of the opening story ; 
and the Queen of Diamonds, as hostess, agrees to be the first to relate 
the history of her life ; and, dinner ended, the four Queens gather once 
more in Sibyl's cosy boudoir, and with a bright fire dancing ani spark- 
ling on the hearth, with brilliant lights reflected again and again from 
silvery glasses and from polished mirrors, with warm curtains, close 
drawn to shut out the wintry landscape, and with soft cushions and 
luxurious seats for the re of the auditors, the queen of Diamonds, 
in a low voice, commences the story of her eventful life. 


THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS.--CHAPTER |. 

1 was a mistake from the first. 

I life wrong, for I ought to have been born a boy ; and ever 
since that fatal mo when I came into the world, and my mother 
died, and my father said, pointing to me, ‘‘Take it away!" there has 
never been a month in my life, and they number over a quarter of a 
thousand, in which I have not felt myself to be an error. is my child- 
hood I invariably said the wrong thing, did the wrong thing ; and later 
in life the wrong man fell in love with me, as a matter of course — or 
pretended he did, which made him wronger than ever,—and 1 married 
the wrong man, which was the biggest mistake of all. My entire exis- 
tence has been a chapter of accidents. 

As long back as I can remember—and sometimes I feel very old —when 
I was romping and scampering about the park, did any stranger ask my 
name, the answer was invariably, ‘‘ The Haughton Towers girl,” instead 
of Miss Sibyl Haughton, or Sir Humphre: Hisagaica's daughter, as it 
should have been. There was a sort of feeling in the parish that [ had 
no business in the world at all, and that, so to speak, I had usurped the 
rights of my brother, who never existed, and was a fraud on my father, 
bis tenants, neighbours, and friends. 

My father had set his heart upon having an heir. He only married 
late in life, and that I believe entirely with the idea of perpetuating the 
baronetcy, which dated back to some border ancestor, who had been a 
little of the knight, and a 1 deal more of the freebooter and cattle- 
lifter, of whom it was rank heresy to speak save in terms of the deepest 
respect in Sir yeereers presence. 

‘d mother died, as I have mentioned, when I was born ; and perhaps 


Adela, 


partly on that account, but certainly chiefly by reason of my unfortunate: 
sex, I was hateful in my father’s eyes. e earliest lesson I learnt was 
to shrink away, run, hide, at his approach. Nurses terrify children 
with threatened visits from sweeps, policemen, and black bogeys: they 
frightened me with—my father. 

believe he hated me, but it is only fair to his memory to state that 
it was with a passive hate. On those rare occasions when we met he 
would pass me with a scowl, or ut most a sneering remark at my dis 
hevelled hair or disordered dress, for, truth to tell I made up for my 
unfortunate yp as far as was possible by imitating the probable 
habits of the boy I ought to have been ; but so long as I did not obtrude 
myself upon his notice, I had everything in reason I required. 

My wants were few: a pony to ride, a boat to scull upon the stream 
which ran through the grounds—I can’t in the least recall who taught 
me to ride or to row, the knowledge must have come to me intuitively, 
but I did both well,—and a sufficiency of food were all I needed, and 
they were always at my command. As for dress, in my early years it 
was the hardest burden I had to bear. New frocks, silk sashes, and 
befeathered hats did not coincide with a taste for tree-climbing ; and as 
1 liked the exercise and hated the finery, the consequence was that little 
Sally at the lodge gate in her Sunday attire looked far more like « lady 
than the ragged, dishevelled, untidy ‘‘ Haughton Towers girl.” 

But even in those days of liberty I felt that I was a mistake. 

My father from time to time received company, and, esconced in the 
branches of a favourite yew-tree, 1 was accustomed to watch the arriva 
of his guests, sometimes even ven- 
turing under cover of night to peer 
from the garden terrace in at the 
open windows, to gaze in wonder- 
ment at the ladies’ toilettes, the 

littering table, the plate, the 
ights, the fruit, the flowers, and 
the elegancies to which 1, the 
daughter of the house, was a 
stranger. 

I mocked the fine lady visitors 
with their grand ways and 
haughty manners, and laughed at 
the folly of women bedizening 
themselves in the glories of satin 
and lace to dine at Haughton 
Towers; but it was bitterness 
rather than merriment that 
prompted me todo so. I knew 
that I was nothing, a mere girl, 
an encumbrance on whose exist- 
ence my father’s guests never 
bestowed a thought, and at the 
same time I was aware that had 
I been a boy, heir to the title and estates, T should have been petted, 
pampered, and spoilt to my heart’s content. ; 

1 can see Sir Humphrey now, as he looked sitting at the head of his 
table. ‘A grand old man,” as I often heard him called, with regular 
features, and a fine forehead decked with well-ordered iron-yrey locks ; 
yet his face was scarcely a pleasant one to look upon, with its stern 
steel-grey eyes, and its thin compressed lips which never parted in a 
smile. 1 cecnemiver wondering whether any woman could ever have 
pressed her lips to his in love. 

(To be continued next week.) 


Sir Humphrey. 
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ppb 1. "Marriage is the thing, my boy! No more 2. Just so! He accordingly inserts an ad- 
of the bachelor business for me!” vertisement in the Matrimonial Gazette. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Of course, if Brown insisted on his ‘SLOPER at Hone” 
being hung directly over his “Till in the Strong Room,” 
and the Hanging Committee thought anything of this kind 
was likely to occur, there may have been some reason for 
the rejection of both works. 
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6. Married, and— 
[Sloper ! Sloper! No insinuations, tf you please! 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 4. He flies for his life! One of the 
Damages for Breach of Promise. strongest minded in pursuit. 


ALL RIGHT 
GUV NER , ITS 


BANK OLIDAY 
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ROSHERVILLE, the place to spend a happy day. 
| This is your sort. In the baronial hall or on the 
| circular Lpgpouslan Give your mind to it, and it'll 
| come quite easy to you, dear boy.” 
i] 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


Vime.— Midarght. 


uld Lady (why sleeps badly). Now, Mary, if 1 should want to Light my 
Candle, are the Matches there ! 
Mary. Yes, Ma’am, there's Wan. 
Old Lady. One! Why, if it Misses Fire, or won't Light—— 
Our old friend J ALLY Storer, when busi 


Mary. Oh, divil a fear of it, Ma'am. SURE 1 THRIED IT! 
[And there were no more matches in the house. = keeps him in town, g lly manages to get # 
5 oo L A FEW MORE BANK HOLIDAYISTS. Lee Pe ech alr on the root in Bhoe TABe. 


by W. J. SINKINS, at 99 Shoe Lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 23, 1885. 
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